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to reconcile. It was, therefore, quite as impossible for the Socialists
to form part of a national crisis coalition as it was for Labour
to join the National Coalition in this country a year later. In the
impossibility of securing a majority for a Socialist solution, the
only true course was for the Socialists at once to leave the govern-
ment and throw on the bourgeois parties the onus of getting a
majority together for a bourgeois solution. Unfortunately the
dogged loyalty of the chancellor betrayed him once again; he had
been entrusted with the task of getting on with the new tasks
by the President, who had addressed a personal rescript to him,,
and he felt that it ought to be obeyed. But long before the rescript
he should have seen that the coalition's task was done; seen, as
Stresemann would have seen, that a unique chance was offered
of securing a homogeneous coalition simply because at last it was
the desperate interest of the parties of the Centre to have one
and that to give them the chance to do so was not only not evasion
of responsibility, but the only way to give Germany a chance
of efficient government. If the bourgeois parties did not take
it, that was not his business; his party and his programme would
reap the advantage of their realism and their opponents'
shortsightedness. If they did, then Germany would have had
before the crisis a genuine coalition government faced with a
stern opposition that would have been a fair opposition. Thus
in crisis two buttresses would have been opposed to ex-
tremism, the political danger of affording an opportunity to
extremism to make capital out of government indifference to
distress would have been avoided, and definite remedies could
have been applied with other, different and no less definite reme-
dies waiting to be applied if the former failed.

But Mueller decided to stay on; a fateful decision which illus-
trates how necessary it is to submit to severe intellectual criticism
what is submitted to one as one's duty. The result was that within
the cabinet there was so direct a conflict between its members,
both on grounds of principle and grounds of expediency, that
there was no resolute tackling of the preliminaries to crisis, such
as might well have avoided the worst of the later disasters, and
the Socialist party, the nominal leader of the coalition, was asked